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/Who  Should  Carry  Out 


Our  Farm  Programs? 


By  John  H.  Davis 


Maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  between  production  and  market  out- 
lets so  as  to  assure  fair  and  stable  prices — that  has  been  the  basic  prob- 
lem in  agriculture.  It  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Looking  back 
30  to  1|0  years  J  we  find  a  whole  series  of  efforts  to  reach  a  solution. 

From  World  War  I  until  the  early  thirties,  the  attempt  to  relate 
supply  and  demand  was  largely  through  working  on  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution end  of  the  equation.  Later,  the  emphasis  changed  to  regulating 
production  or  limiting  sales,  supplemented  in  some  instances  by  subsi- 
dized diversion  programs. 

But  the  basic  problem  of  relating  production  to  market  demand  is 
a  major  one  and,  to.a  large  extent,  it  still  remains  unsolved.  The  pres- 
ent inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost  about  1.2  billion 
dollars.  Another  2  billion  dollars  has  been  advanced  as  price-support 
loans  on  storable  commodities.  The  total  can  increase  in  the  months 
ahead. 

This  situation  points  up  the  problem.  But  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
present  farm  program  is  a  failure.  To  remove  our  present  program  with- 
out something  better  to  take  its  place  might  throw  the  economy  into  chaos. 
The  trouble  with  our  present  program  is  not  that  it  holds  promise  to  the 
farmers  of  too  much,  but  rather  that  it  offers  too  little — that  it  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time. 

Our  farm  program  must  be  geared  to  progress  if  the  farmer  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  other  segments  of  our  economy.  There  must  be  incentives, 
adaptability  and  flexibility  to  permit  adjustment  and  change  toward  in- 
creased productivity  and  efficiency,  and  toward  higher  farm  income.  But 
to  move  forward,  we  must  start  with  the  farm  programs  we  have  now  and 
build  better  ones.  When  I  refer  to  "farm  programs"  in  this  connection, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  varied  operations  affecting  commodities  which  have 
price  supports,  rather  than  the  accepted  service  and  regulatory  functions 
of  government. 

In  building  toward  better  programs  —  better  ways  of  relating  the 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  to  demand  —  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  relative  roles  of  government  and  free  enterprise  institutions. 
Experience  of  the  past  has  shown  that  we  have  one  of  three  choices  in 
trying  to  solve  this  problem.  We  can  (l)  ask  government  to  enter  the 
marketing  field  to  be  the  stabilizer,   (2)  ask  private  enterprise  to  assune 
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the  responsibility,  or  (3)  ask  private  enterprise  to  do  the  job  with  cer- 
tain help  from  government. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  will  make  infinitely  more  progress  to- 
wards integrating  production  and  marketing  in  a  manner  that  will  stabi- 
lize prices  if  we  place  the  chief  responsibility  on  private  enterprise 
rather  than  on  government.  That  is  because  of  the  greater  flexibility 
of  private  enterprise  with  respect  to  employment  and  wage  policies,  in- 
vestment policies,  greater  incentives  for  efficiency,  greater  willingness 
to  adjust  to  new  conditions  and  the  resulting  greater  incentives  and  op- 
portunities for  workers  to  develop  their  talents  and  apply  them. 

But  in  the  past,  private  enterprise  has  not  met  the  need  to  develop 
an  adequate  marketing  system  for  agriculture.  That  may  be  because  the 
typical  firm  operating  in  the  farm  marketing  field  never  has  considered 
the  total  marketing  problem  to  be  part  of  its  responsibility.  Instead, 
it  has  concentrated  on  only  a  single  phase,  or  a  few  phases  of  marketing, 
with  the  desire  to  maximize  its  profit  from  such  undertaking. 

With  respect  to  such  operations,  firms  in  the  agricultural  marketing 
field  are  reasonably  efficient.  Their  profits,  when  compared  with  other 
industries,  are  not  excessive.  But,  in  general,  the  firms  engaged  in  the 
handling,  processing  and  merchandising  of  farm  products  have  not  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  building  a  total  marketing  system  adequate  to  meet 
the  farmers'  needs. 

Wool  as  an  Example 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  United  States  produced    about  one-third 
of  the  wool  its  people  consumedo  Even  so,  about  half  of  what  we  produced 
moved  into  storage  under  Government    loans  rather  than  into  consumption. 
As  a  result,  our  domestic  market  had  to  be  supplied  by  wool  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  point  is  that  neither  those  firms  handling  domestic  wool  nor 
those  handling  imports  considered  it  their  responsibility  to  try  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  market  for  our  domestic  wool  growers  which  would  move 
domestic  wools  into  consumption.  Nor  did  the  wool  growers  themselves  put 
forth  great  effort  on  this  front  other  than  to  seek  protection  from  im- 
ports by  Government  intervention.  Instead,  each  group  looked  largely  to 
its  own  immediate  interest.  So,  during  the  year,  the  Government  assumed 
a  bigger  and  bigger  role  in  the  marketplace  and  private  enterprise  a 
smaller  role. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  leaders  in  the  agricultural  handling, 
processing,  and  distributive  industries.  They  without  doubt  are  the  most 
progressive  in  the  world.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  assuming  greater  responsibility  in  the  marketing  field  by 
our  anti-trust  laws.  Then,  too,  the  farm  organizations,  farm  leaders, 
and  political  leaders  have  tended  to  look  askance  at  large,  integrated 
operations  on  the  part  of  those  handling  farm  products. 

Nor  am  I  advocating  fewer  and  larger  firms  with  near-monopoly  con- 
trol of  the  processing  and  distribution  of  farm  products,  unless  inherent 
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within  such  development  are  the  forces  for  the  creation  of  a  more  ade- 
quate marketing  system  in  the  interest  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 

I  am  saying  that  the  only  way  I  see  of  reversing  the  trend  towards 
more  government  in  marketing  is  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  private  firms 
themselves  can  relate  agricultural  production  and  marketing  in  a  way  which 
will  provide  price  stability  at  an  equitable  level,  without  the  need  for 
the  Government  to  operate  actively  in  the  marketing  field. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  big  order  and  one  for  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  an  adequate  answer. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  answer  is  to  expand  cooperative 
marketing  to  the  point  where  it  adequately  integrates  fam  production  and 
marketing.  They  point  out  that,  by  their  very  nature,  marketing  coopera- 
tives do  tend  to  integrate  marketing  with  production,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  producers. 

But  farmer  marketing  cooperatives  cannot  control  farm  production 
without  Government  help,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the  early  1920 's. 
Furthermore,  American  agriculture  did  not  grow  up  with  the  cooperatives 
dominant  in  the  processing  and  distributive  fields,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  commodities.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they  will  become  sufficiently 
dominant  in  the  marketing  field  to  integrate  farm  production  and  distri- 
bution in  a  way  which  will  stabilize  the  farm  price  structure  —  unless 
the  Government  acts  to  tip  the  scales  heavily  in  their  favor  and  also  to 
give  them  some  type  of  control  over  production.  To  do  this  would  tend 
to  make  farmer  cooperatives  instruments  of  the  Government,  Thus,  in  the 
end,  we  would  be  back  where  we  started.  While  I  believe  that  farmer  co- 
operatives have  an  important  place  in  our  agricultural  economy,  I  do  not 
believe  they  alone  are  the  answer  to  our  farm  problems. 

Voluntary  Cooperation  of  All  Segments  of  Agriculture 

A  more  hopeful  approach  would  seem  to  be  that  of  encouraging  volun- 
tary cooperative  arrangements  on  the  part  of  producers  and  all  segments 
of  the  agricultural  handling,  processing,  and  distributive  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  adequate  marketing  system.  When  I  use  the 
words  "cooperative  arrangement"  in  this  text  I  do  not  refer  to  farmer  co- 
operatives but  rather  to  an  arrangement  whereby  aH  types  of  business  would 
work  together  voluntarily  in  a  common  effort  —  each  fim  retaining  its 
present  entity  and  form. 

More  specifically,  I  have  in  mind  teamwork  on  the  part  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  agricultural  industry  to  provide  price  stability  at  fair 
levels  without  the  Government  acquiring  stocks  and  without  the  necessity 
of  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  to  make  up  losses  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  products,  I  believe  that  there  is  enough  brainpower  and  ingenuity 
in  America  to  develop  such  a  program. 

One  fact  that  stands  out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  30  years  is 
that  no  one  pattern  is  applicable  for  all  commodities.  Therefore,  we 
should  seek  not  just  one  answer  but  a  combination  of  several  answers. 
Let  us  re-examine  all  of  the    practices  of  the  past  30  years  to  see  what 
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has  worked  best  and  what  has  not.  Let  us  also  use  to  the  limit  our  in- 
genuity to  develop  entirely  new  and  better  answers  to  our  farm  programs. 
Let  us  be  bold  enough  to  appraise  objectively  the  merit  of  suggestions 
for  the  greater  use  of  marketing  agreements,  the  adoption  of  a  two-price 
plan,  price  insurance,  guaranteed  loans,  and  even  compensatory  payments. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  wisdom  of  stockpiling  some  storable  and  strategic 
farm  products  as  protection  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  —  and  to  do  so 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  depress  current  markets.  These  and  many  other 
ideas  need  to  be  examined.  And  when  we  think  we  have  an  answer,  let  us 
make  a  "trial  run"  on  a  commodity  or  two. 

In  this  task  the  farmers,  the  private  trade  servicing  agriculture, 
and  our  great  research  and  educational  institutions  have  a  far  greater 
role  to  play  than  does  the  Government.  For  it  is  they,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, which  have  the  richest  experience  out  of  which  better  answers  can 
be  forged.  Then,  too,  they  are  more  resourceful  and  virile  and  less  hob- 
bled by  laws  and  bureaucracy. 

The  only  way  we  can  move  toward  less  government  and  more  private 
initiative  is  for  private  business  firms  to  start  building  a  more  ade- 
quate farm  market  structure.  Leaders  and  managers  must  look  beyond  the 
efficiency  and  profits  of  their  own  particular  firms  and  also  concern 
themselves  with  the  problem  of  the  total  market.  This  means  planning  to- 
gether on  a  broader  front  than  heretofore.  It  means  anew  sense  of  steward- 
ship and  teamwork  among  firms  in  related  businesses,  all  up  and  down  the 
line.  It  may  mean  amending  the  anti-trust  laws,  still  giving  due  protec- 
tion to  the  public,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  marketing  agreements 
and  market  orders.  Above  all,  after  the  planning  stage,  it  will  mean  in- 
vesting new  capital  behind  new  ideas.  The  decision  to  have  more  private 
enterprise  and  less  government  in  agriculture  will  be  made  in  terms  of 
action  and  not  words,  on  the  part  of  business. 

The  heart  of  the  concept  of  private  enterprise  is  the  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  businessman  to  make  decisions  for  himself,  voluntarily. 
If  decisions  are  forced  on  him  by  the  Government,  then  we  have  regimenta- 
tion and  not  free  enterprise.  An  extreme  form  of  such  regimentation  is 
totalitarianism  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  The  decision  to  have  less 
government  and  more  private  enterprise  in  our  agricultural  economy  is  one 
to  be  made  by  farmers  and  businessmen  serving  farmers  and  not  by  govern- 
mental officials.  Farmers  and  businessmen  serving  farmers  can  make  such 
decision  either  by  action  or  by  inaction.  If  they  want  less  government 
in  business,  then  they,  not  government,  must  make  the  decision  in  terms 
of  constructive  action  on  their  part.  By  inaction  the  decision  becomes 
an  automatic  one  in  favor  of  more  and  more  government  in  businesso 

Thus  the  actual  extent  of  participation  ty  government  will  be  in  re- 
verse proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  producers,  processors,  distribu- 
tors and  public  research  institutions  join  hands  in  a  common  effort  to 
devise  an  adequate  answer  to  the  farm  program  with  maximum  reliance  on 
private  enterprise.  And  let  us  remember  that  time  does  not  stand  still. 
Unless  new  and  better  answers  can  be  found,  we  will  by  default  move  in 
the  direction  of  more  and  more  government  in  the  farm  marketing  field. 
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European  Markets 
For  U.S.  Fats  And 


Oils 


By  Paul  E.  Quintus 


United  States  inedible  tallows  and  greases,  because  of  their  cheap- 
ness in  relation  to  other  fats,  are  a  bargain-buy  for  the  European  soap 
industry.  Consequently,  they  are  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a 
replacement  for  palm  oil  and  other  fats  used  in  soap  making.  However, 
they  tend  to  compete  in  a  complex  sort  of  way  with  our  European  market 
for  edible  fats. 

Competition  between  different  kinds  of  fats  and  oils  for  use  in  soap, 
and  between  soaps  and  non-soap  detergents  in  the  European  cleanser  market, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an  over-all  view  of  prospects  for 
United  States  fats  and  oils  sales  to  Europe. 


We  can  expect  our  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  to  Europe 
to  continue  in  1953  at  the  19^2  rate  of  337  million  pounds.  They  may  even 
increase.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  non-soap  detergents  which 
have  been  introduced  in  most  Western  European  countries,  though  not  yet 
a  serious  threat,  probably  will  compete  significantly  with  United  States 
tallows  and  greases  in  years  to  come, 

Italy  has  been  the  largest  European  market  for  our  inedible  tallows 
and  greases  in  recent  years,  taking  111  million  pounds  in  1952.  Tallows 
and  greases  from  this  country,  with  some  coconut  oil  from  other  areas, 
have  become  the  basis  of  the  Italian  soap  industry.  Prior  to  World  War 
II,  Italian  manufacturers  made  their  soap  mainly  from  imported  palm  oils, 
low-grade  olive  oils,  and  inedible  tallow  imported  from  Argentina.  At 
that  time  the  tallow  was  higher  in  price  than  the  palm  oils,  and  olive  oil 
refining  techniques  in  Italy  had  not  been  fully  developed.  In  recent 
years,  tho  price  situation  has  reversed,  with  United  States  tallow  un- 
derselling and  to  a  large  extent  replacing  palm  oils  in  soap.  The  same 
situation  applies  in  varying  degrees  to  most  other  countries  in  Western 
Europe  and  explains  our  growing  export  market  in  Europe  for  inedible  ani- 
mal fats. 

A  few  plants  in  Europe  are  reported  to  be  refining  choice  white 
grease  and  fancy  tallows  with  the  refined  product  used  for  edible  pur- 
poses. To  the  extent  that  this  is  done  it  accounts  for  some  of  the  de- 
mand for  inedible  fats,  and  interferes  with  possible  lard  and  vegetable 
oil  exports.  Its  significance  is  tempered  only  by  the  fact  that  the  scale 
of  such  operations  is  believed  to  be  small — probably  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  trade. 


Current  European  Outlook  Optimistic 
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The  role  of  United  States  tallow  and  greases  has  a  direct  effect  on 
the  future  export  demand  for  our  edible  vegetable  oils.  For  example, 
with  aggressive  programs  under  way  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  to  improve  the 
quality  of  palm  oils,  these  oils  can  be  used  to  a  larger  extent  in  mar- 
garine and  cooking  fat  compounds  as  they  are  released  from  soap-making. 
And,  of  course,  the  development  of  non-soap  detergents  is  likely  to  make 
further  cuts  in  the  soap  market.  All  these  factors,  working  in  a  kind  of 
chain  reaction,  tend  to  circumscribe  our  fats  and  oils  export  possibili- 
ties and  must  be  given  weight  in  any  measurement  of  total  world  supplies 
of  fats  and  oils. 

But  there  is  a  somewhat  brighter  side  to  the  fats  and  oils  export 
picture.  United  States  fats  and  oils,  taken  as  a  whole,  can  continue  to 
find  a  ready  market  in  Europe  if — and  here  is  the  "if* — they  can  compete 
price-wise  and  quality-wise  with  fats  and  oils  originating  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

This  changed  competitive  situation  stems  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
world  production  has  expanded  so  that  Europe  is  not  as  dependent  upon 
United  States  fats  and  oils  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not  altogether  the 
expansion  of  fats  and  oils  production  as  such, because  production  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  population  increases.  But, a  given  quantity  of  fat 
now  goes  farther  because  synthetics  and  other  technical  developments  have 
reduced  the  usage. 

The  German  Market 

In  Western  Germany,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  our  largest 
single  market  for  surplus  vegetable  oils,  actual  dependence  on  the  United 
States  scarcely  exists.  Rather,  Germany  has  adopted  the  policy  of  cover- 
ing all  requirements  through  trade  agreements  and  on  balance  of  payment 
accounts.  There  were  26  active  country  agreements  including  fats,  oils, 
and  oil-bearing  materials  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1953.  Under  this 
system,  dollar  procurement  becomes  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  theoret- 
ically exists  only  when  adequate  supplies  are  not  available  in  non-dollar 
areas.  Lard  and  inedible  animal  fats  from  the  United  States  have  a  good 
market  in  Germany  because  they  represent  the  "exception"  in  respect  to 
available  supplies  and  because  dollar  prices  are  attractive.  On  the  other 
hand  the  demand  for  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  from  the  United  States 
for  Germany's  expanding  margarine  industry  hinges  on  price  and  quality 
alone  since  adequate  supplies  of  margarine  materials  are  available  from 
other  sources.  Here  again,  the  situation  in  respect  to  Germany  applies 
in  varying  degrees  to  most  other  countries  of  Western  Europe, 

United  States  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  face  price  competition 
sharpened  by  the  fact  that  Europe  can  find  other  relatively  abundant 
sources  of  supply.  Such  competition  can  be  expected  from  China,  for  in- 
stance, but  just  how  much  is  uncertain.  Manchurian  soybeans  furnish  a 
good  illustration  of  how  United  States  exporters  must  compete  on  a  price 
and  quality  basis.  United  States  soybeans  are  favored  in  the  European 
market  only  if  they  compare  favorably  both  in  price  and  quality  to  the 
Manchurian  beans.  In  the  past  several  months  there  has  been  considerably 
less  dissatisfaction  in  Europe  with  the  quality  of  United  States  soybeans 
than  was  once  the  case. 
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There  still  is  the  problem  of  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  which  is 
basic  to  the  export  volume.  But  the  price  and  quality  issue  is  equally 
fundamental,  and  in  many  cases  it  becomes  the  determining  factor.  Un- 
fortunately the  dollar  shortage  frequently  results  in  involved  trans- 
actions within  a  country  or  through  third  countries  which  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  sale.  When  this  happens,  the  dollar  price  must  be  lower  than  the 
equivalent  soft  currency  price  before  it  becomes  strictly  competitive. 

Assuming  that  the  United  States  can  meet  the  competition  of  other 
producing  areas  on  a  price  and  quality  basis,  Europeans  are  likely  to 
continue  to  prefer  to  buy  our  fats  and  oils — if  they  have  the  dollars. 
But  again,  it  isn't  all  a  matter  of  dollars.  The  profit  motive  comes  in 
very  strongly. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  arises  in  connection  with  soybeans, 
European  countries  have  tremendous  crushing  capacity,  much  of  which  has 
been  modernized  since  the  war  with  new  solvent  extraction  equipment.  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  these  plants  are  operating  far  below  their  capacity 
for  lack  of  raw  materials.  Against  this  background,  Europe  is  deficit 
in  oilcake  and  meal.  This  set  of  circumstances  results  in  a  "natural" 
market  for  soybeans  because  they  result  in  a  large  crushing  operation  for 
the  mills  relative  to  the  quantity  of  oil  produced.  If  these  mills  can 
sell  the  oil  and  meal  at  prices  which  leave  an  operating  profit,  they 
generally  find  ways  of  financing  large  scale  dollar  purchases.  But  no 
matter  how  many  dollars  are  available,  there  is  no  interest  in  American 
soybeans  when  the  crushing  in  Europe  would  result  in  an  operating  loss. 
This  is  essentially  the  situation  which  prevails  this  year.  The  oil  must 
be  sold  in  competition  with  other  "soft"  or  liquid  edible  oils  which  are 
available  from  many  sources,  and  the  value  of  the  meal  has  its  limits 
fixed  by  supply  and  demand  in  world-wide  competition. 

The  European  Lard  Market 

Our  normal  lard  market  in  Europe  is  largely  confined  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Western  Germany,  and  Austria.  European  lard  consumption  gai  er- 
ally  has  declined,  with  countries  other  than  the  three  mentioned  being 
self-sufficient  or  having  small  export  balances.  Just  how  much  lard  we 
export  in  1953  will  depend  mostly  upon  how  much  the  British  buy.  The 
dollar  problem  is  the  big  factor  affecting  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
United  States  lard  is  in  a  favored  position  on  a  price  basis  in  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

There  has  been  some  indication  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  such  dol- 
lars as  are  allocated  to  the  Minis  try  of  Food  for  imports  of  fats  and  oils 
will  be  used  to  import  lard.  No  other  fats  and  oils  are  being  bought  with 
dollars.  The  British  have  such  a  strong  preference  for  lard  as  a  cook- 
ing fat  that  they  would  probably  hold  to  that  preference  even  though  im- 
ports were  restricted  for  a  time  because  of  dollar  shortage.  Belief  is 
that  if  fats  and  oils  were  decontrolled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least 
as  much  lard  would  be  imported  as  before  the  war. 

Thus,  while  price  and  quality  are  frequently  the  determining  export 
factors,  the  problem  of  selling  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  based 
squarely  on  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange. 
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Less  Haste:  More  Gain 

In  Marketing  Grain  ^ 


By  Thomas  B.  Walker 

For  years  farm  leaders,  both  in  and  out  of  Government,  have  been  prx>- 
claiming  the  benefits  of  more  stable  prices  to  be  obtained  from  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  Now,  a  study  of  the  marketing  of 
the  major  grain  crops  during  the  past  h  years  definitely  shows  that  pro- 
ducers who  held  their  grain  until  after  the  heavy  marketings  during  the 
harvest  months  nearly  always  had  an  opportunity  later  in  the  same  crop 
year  to  sell  at  higher  prices.  In  fact,  other  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  reveal  that  in  all 
years  since  1938  there  was  an  increase  over  the  low  prices  of  the  harvest 
quarter.  In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  this  rise  was  slifjht,  but  there  was 
an  increase  each  year,  nevertheless. 

The  advantage  to  individual  producers  of  the  commodities  would,  of 
course,  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  storage  costs  necessary  to  hold 
the  grain  until  after  the  period  of  heavy  marketings.  If  use  of  commer- 
cial storage  were  necessary,  the  availability  and  rates  would  have  to  be 
considered.  If  storage  were  to  depend  on  constructing  bins  on  the  farm, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider,  first,  the  costs  —  including  depre- 
ciation, labor,  and  other  factors  involved  in  storage  —  balanced  against 
their  future  usefulness,  in  justifying  the  investment.  In  this  connec- 
tion, another  Grain  Branch  study  has  shown  that  in  each  of  four  years 
since  World  War  II  the  postharvest  price  rise  in  soybeans  would  have  more 
than  paid  a  farmer  the  full  cost  of  constructing    bins  to  hold  his  crop. 

Only  Three  Exceptions  in  Four  Years 

Except  for  the  19U8  crops,  substantially  higher  prices  were  available 
in  the  open  market  after  the  harvest  quarter  for  all  of  the  grains  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  study.  In  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  19U8,  at 
the  approach  of  a  large  harvest,  grain  prices  broke  sharply,  and  settled 
to  a  lower  postwar  plane,  from  which  they  have  not  fully  recovered.  Bar- 
ley, corn  and  grain  sorghums  did  not  recover  significantly  within  the 
I9U8-I49  marketing  year  from  harvest- quarter  averages.  However,  the  latter 
two  grains  sold  at  less  than  support  level  during  the  harvest  quarter, 
and  in  heavy  volume,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  support  prices  were 
available  through  GOG  loans  or  purchase  agreements.  On  the  other  hand, 
barley  sold  in  the  first  2  months  (July  and  August)  of  the  I9U8  heaAry 
marketing  quarter  at  somewhat  above  the  support  price  level,  after  which 
it  declined  below  that  level,  followed  a  trend  generally  downward,  and 
barely  returned  to  the  support  level  in  only  two  months  of  that  crop  year. 
Thus,  barley  prices  in  I9U8  were  the  lone  exception  to  the  prevailing 
pattern, 
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The  Grain  Branch  study  reveals  a  clear-cut  pattern  for  every  grain 
and  nearly  every  year,  A  large  part  of  each  year's  sales  was  concentrated 
in  the  3  months  starting  when  harvest  was  well  under  way.  Prices  reached 
a  low  or  near-low  level  at  about  the  time  of  heaviest  marketing.  And 
prices  rose  later  in  the  year,  generally  at  the  time  of  lightest  market- 
ings, and  usually  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Seasonality  of  Marketings 

During  the  h  years  studied,  seasonality  was  least  pronounced  in  the 
flow  of  corn  to  market.  From  3h  to  36  percent  of  the  corn  marketing  was 
done  within  the  same  3  months  (October-December)  of  each  year.  The  most 
pronounced  seasonal  marketing,  with  the  largest  volume  of  the  crop  mar- 
keted year  after  year,  was  in  the  sale  of  soybeans.  From  65  to  68  per- 
cent of  all  soybean  sales  were  made  in  the  months,  October  to  December, 
The  marketing  patterns  of  the  other  grains  fall  between  these  extremes. 
The  harvest- quarter  marketings,  by  percent  of  total  quantity  sold  in  the 
year,  for  each  of  the  grains,  by  years,  is  shown  in  Table  I  below: 


Table  I, — Percent  of  Total  Marketings  of  Six  Grains  Occurring  During  Har- 
vest Quarter  (Marketing  lears  19hQ-h9  Through  19^1-52) 


Commodity  and 
Harvest  Months 

:  19U8-ii9 

:  19U9-50 

:  1950-51 

:  1951-52 

Barley 
(July  -  Sept, ) 

:  5i4 

\  61 

i  57 

Com 
(Oct.  -  Dec. ) 

'  36 

;  3k 

:  36 

:  35 

Oats  ! 
(July  -  Sept. ) 

kl  i 

i|8 

'.  i;5 

Grain  Sorghum 
(Sept.  -  Nov. ) : 

i|8 

:          ii9  i 

hi 

hQ 

Soybeans  : 
(Oct.  -  Dec. ) 

:         67  i 

:          65  i 

68  : 

67 

Wheat 
(July  -  Sept. ) 

hi 

U5  i 

38  i 

hh 

On  page  13,  Figures  1  and  2,  respectively,  illustrate  a  fairly  typical 
case,  and  an  extreme  case,  of  seasonality  in  movement  of  grain  to  market. 
Figure  3,  on  pagelU,  illustrates  the  spread  in  oats  prices  (fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  grains),  between  harvest- time  low  and  the  subsequent  high  for 
the  same  market  year,  for  each  of  the  crop  years  1938-39  through  1951-52, 
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The  low  harvest- time  price  (average  at  the  farm)  and  later  high  price 
for  each  of  the  grains,  is  shown  by  years,  in  the  table  just  below.  It 
will  be  seen  that  while  spectacular  gains  were  not  obtainable  in  the  mar- 
ket-place every  year  through  delayed  marketing,  there  were  opportunities 
every  year,  except  19h8-k9 y  for  substantial  gain  through  the  delayed  mar- 
keting of  all  of  these  grains. 


Table  II. — Average  Farm  Prices,  Per  Bushel,  Of  Six  Grains:    Harvest  Low, 
Post-Harvest  High,  and  Price  Increase  —  19ii8-U9  Through 
1951-52 


(Dollars  Per  Unit) 


19li8-l;9 

19li9-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Conmodity 

Harvest 
Low 

Later 
High 

Rise 

Harvest 
Low 

Later 
High 

Rise 

•  Harvest  Later 
Low  High 

Rise 

Harvest  Later 
Low  High 

Rise 

Barley 
Bu. 

1.08 

1.15 

.07 

.96 

1.12 

.16 

1.12 

1.3li 

.22 

1.17 

1.U2 

.25 

Corn 
Bu. 

1.21 

1.25 

.Ok 

1.02 

l.hh 

.k2 

1.37 

1.65 

.28 

1.62 

1.73 

.11 

Grain  Sorghum 
Cwt. 

1.99 

2.22 

.23 

1.66 

1.98 

.32 

1.63 

2.22 

.59 

2.12 

2.90 

.78 

Oats 
Bu. 

.69 

.77 

.08 

.58 

.80 

.22 

.71 

.92 

.21 

.76 

.95 

.19 

Soybeans 
Bu, 

2.27 

2.60 

.33 

1.95 

2.93 

.98 

2.03 

3.13 

1.10 

2.59 

3.00 

.Ul 

Wheat 
Bu. 

1.96 

2.05 

.09 

1.79 

2.0k 

.25 

I.9I4 

2.21 

.27 

2.05 

2.22 

.17 

The  opportunities  for  higher  prices  through  later  marketing  discussed 
above  were  available  to  individuals,  but,  of  course,  could  not  be  obtained 
on  any  large  percentage  of  the  total  crop.  If  a  preponderance  of  sales 
were  shifted  from  harvest  months  to  the  months  now  affording  the  best 
prices,  there  would  be  a  leveling  off  of  prices  through  the  year,  with 
lower  peaks  and  shallower  valleys. 

All  the  grains  studied  are  covered  by  price  supports.  Within  the 
period  under  study  there  was  one  or  more  lengthy  period  for  each  grain 
(except  soybeans)  when  prices  were  below  the  support  level.  Obviously 
not  all  growers  could  have  sold  at  the  peak  price,  but  all  could  have 
gotten  at  least  the  support  price.  While  soybeans  nearly  always  sold  at 
more  than  the  support  price,  growers  invariably  sold  2/3  to  3/h  of  the 
beans  in  the  harvest  quarter  (from  Ul  to  h7  percent  in  the  one  month  of 
October)  at  the  year's  low  or  near-low  prices,  whereas  more  producers 
could  have  stored  them  under  loan  and  received  higher  prices  later, 

A  survey  just  completed  by  the  Grain  Branch  shows  a  decided  shortage 
of  farm  and  local  warehouse  storage  in  many  localities,  apparently  a  rea- 
son why  more  farmers  cannot  utilize  the  support  program  and  sell  at  more 
favorable  times  of  the  year. 
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WHtAT:  U.^.  MONTHLY  MARKFTlNeS.  PRICE-  SUPPORT  UVHS,  AND  AV»AGE- 
MONTNLY  PRICES  RECEIVED  »Y  EARNERS 

APRIL  1948  THROUGH  AUGIKT  l9fZ 


soybeans:  U.S.  monthly  MARKETINGS,  PRICE  SUPPORT  UVELS,  AND  AVERAGE 
MONTHLY  PRICES  REC(IV(D  BY  FARMERS 

JULY  1948  THROUGH  AUGUST  I99Z 


Mice- 
MKUH. 

(polun) 


Z.BO 


100 


1.20 


.80 


\  Is 


U.^.VWWTMIV 
MAtKITINCA 

(nutNT) 


\ 


iLf .  Avmet  met 

nCUVfO  BV  FMDCK 


ilwlli^ 
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0 


U.V  must 


lllllli. 


PfK(NT 

OfCtor 
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(0 


fO 


40 
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OAT  ^TORAOt  HAS  PAID  PRODUCERS 

PRICt  Rise  P(R  BUSHtL  FROM  LOW  MONTH  OF  HARVt$T  PERIOD 


LOW 

TOP  PRICE 

MONTH 

CROP 

HAEVEST 

AFTte 

OF  TOP 

PRICE- 

HARVt«T 

PKice 

1958 

♦  to 

JO 

JUNE 

1959 

M 

.39 

APKIL 

i<»itO 

.77 

.3» 

APKIl 

19  A 1 

.SJ 

.« 

FEMUAKY 

I9A1 

At 

JUNE 

mz 

.f! 

.60 

MAY 

mi* 

M 

.7* 

MAECH 

m-i 

58 

.81 

JUNC 

I9'><> 

7J 

91 

MM 

19*7 

.9t 

1.27 

JAMUARy 

I9M 

.W 

.77 

DEtEHtFft 

1949 

.fS 

80 

JUNt 

I9f0 

.Tl 

.97 

FEBRUARY 

1951 

.7* 

.99 

PKEMKR 

AVtlCAGE- 

«  .« 

,«  .7J 

350 


10(6 


130 


Z?0 


220 


190 


80 


150 


100 


180 


22  «5 


80 


210 


19  0 


1998     39     40    41     AZ     45     44    49     46     47     46    49     50  91 

Price  r\i€  botad  on  av<ra<j(  prices  racaiv<d  bij  (armers  each  month. 


ATLANTIC  STATES  MARKETING  OFFICIALS  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  States  Division,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Marketing  Officials  was  held  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington,  April  20-22,  1953.  A  full  report  on  the  meeting 
which  covered  a  number  of  problems  of  interest  to  State  and  Federal  mar- 
keting men  is  planned  for  the  next  issue  of  MARKETING  ACTIVITIES. 
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Poultry  School  Results 


By  John  D.  Miller  and  Earl  Rinear 

Retailers  who  have  attended  the  "schools"  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  improve  poultry  and  egg  merchandising  methods 
appear  to  be  most  responsive  in  adopting  the  new  poultry  handling  tech- 
niques which  are  being  taught.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
a  follow-up  survey  made  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  retailers  who  had  personnel 
at  the  merchandising  classes  held  there. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  85  percent  of  the  retailers  surveyed 
felt  that  as  a  result  of  the  training  they  were  better  judges  of  the  grade 
of  the  poultry  products  v«diich  they  were  handling  and  that  they  had  been 
able  to  reduce  their  losses  in  these  highly  perishable  products. 

Through  a  nation-wide  program,  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board, 
under  contract  with  USDA,  is  conducting  classes  for  retailers  in  which 
they  are  taught  the  fine  points  of  poultry  and  egg  merchandising.  The 
courses  cover  such  factors  as  how  to  select  high  quality  poultry  and  eggs; 
how  to  keep  them  that  way;  how  to  cut  up  chickens  and  turkeys  for  retail 
sale  to  get  maximum  yield  in  parts  consumers  like  best;  how  to  candle 
and  grade  eggs;  how  to  sell  eggs  by  grade  and  size;  and  how  to  display 
and  sell  poultry  and  eggs  at  their  best. 

Training  Is  Nation-wide 

Launched  in  mid- January  1951 j  in  St.  Louis,  ("Training  Sparks  Poul- 
try Sales,"  Marketing  Activities,  January  1951)^  the  training  classes  to 
date  have  been  held  in  approximately  325  cities  and  have  been  attended 
by  about  12,500  trainees. 

Some  time  after  the  St.  Louis  classes  had  been  held,  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri,  made  a  survey  for  USDA  to  determine 
to  what  extent  retailers  who  had  sent  personnel  to  the  "school"  had  a- 
dopted  the  improved  merchandising  methods  taught.  The  study,  made  under 
an  Agricultural  Marketing  Actof  I9U6  contract,  covered  105  retail  stores, 
of  which  98  were  independents  and  7  were  chains.  Only  one  of  the  stores 
was  self-service;  five  were  service  type  and  the  rest  were  a  combination 
of  the  two  types. 

A  report  on  the  study,  summarizing  the  findings,  states  that  general- 
ly the  retailers  were  most  concerned  with  (a)  buying  techniques  -  purchase 
of  ready-to-cook  poultry  and  eggs  by  grade;  (b)  holding  methods  -  refrig- 
eration of  eggs  and  poultry  during  display  as  well  as  overnight;  and  (c) 
preparation  -  the  cutting  up  of  poultry  for  retail  and  selling  eggs  by 
grade  and  size.  Somewhat  less  interest  was  shown  in  the  improved  display 
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methods  taught  in  the  classes,  but  the  report  pointed  out  that  many  of 
the  retailers  studied  were  of  the  small,  neighborhood  type,  generally 
short  on  floor  space,  and  they  felt  that  their  volume  was  too  small  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  additional  equipment, 

A  surprising  result  of  the  study  was  the  high  percentage  of  retail- 
ers interviewed  who  stated  that  they  had  been  following  good  methods  of 
merchandising  before  they  or  their  personnel  attended  the  classes.  Data 
on  the  volume  of  poultry  products  handled  by  the  stores  covered  in  the 
survey,  before  and  after  the  training  classes,  were  not  obtained. 

Practices  Adopted 

Of  the  St.  Louis  stores  which  had  not  previously  used  the  method 
taught  in  the  "schools"  for  cutting  up  chickens  for  retail,  61;  percent, 
adopted  the  practice  after  attending  the  classes.  ("Why  Whack  Them  Up," 
Marketing  Activities,  December  1952).  Another  63  percent  of  the  retail- 
ers who  had  not  done  so  before  adopted  the  idea  taught  in  the  schools 
of  selling  ready-to-cook  chickens. 

About  28  percent  of  stores  which  had  not  previously  done  so,  were 
selling  cut-up  fresh  chickens;  25  percent  had  begun  buying  drawn,  dressed 
chickens  and  17  percent  were  buying  poultry  meat  according  to  grade. 

Of  the  105  stores  studied,  12  had  added  new  equipment.  Of  the  stores 
which  had  not  previously  iced  their  poultry  displays,  15  percent  had  a- 
dopted  the  practice  and  12  percent  of  stores  not  previously  doing  so  had 
set  up  a  separate  display  of  cut-up  chicken  parts. 

In  connection  with  the  egg  selling  practices  taught,  1?  percent  of 
the  retailers  who  had  not  done  so  before,  were  refrigerating  their  egg 
displays;  13  percent  had  adopted  the  practice  of  setting  up  mass  displays 
for  eggs;  9  percent  were  offering  more  egg  sizes  J  8  percent  were  offer- 
ing a  wider  range  of  grades. 

Most  "Worthwhile"  Training 

Asked  which  of  the  egg  handling  methods  they  considered  most  worth- 
while, slightly  over  80  percent  of  the  retailers  reporting  favored  the 
grading  and  candling  methods  taught  in  the  classes  and  almost  20  percent 
thought  the  display  techniques  were  most  valuable.  In  response  to  the 
same  question  regarding  chicken  handling  techniques,  nearly  72  percent 
favored  the* cut-up  method  and  less  than  30  percent  reported  the  display 
methods.  With  regard  to  turkey  handling  techniques,  75  percent  thought 
the  cut-up  method  was  most  worthwhile,  while  25  percent  favored  display 
methods  taught, 

A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  effects  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
retailer  training  classes  has  been  made  in  Baltimore,  Md,  This  is  a  "be- 
f ore-and-after"  study  of  the  stores  selected  and  should  give  more  de- 
tailed results  of  the  training  on  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  report  will  be  available  for  early  publicationo 
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Participation  Training  Brings 
Improved  Performance 

"  By  Martin  Kriesberg 

In  a  controlled  experiment  among  food  store  cashiers,  the  effective- 
ness of  two  methods  of  training  were  tested — (1)  A  method  based  primarily 
on  written  instruction  which  employees  were  requested  to  read,  and  (2)  a 
method  which  emphasized  cashier  participation  in  the  training  program. 
The  latter  training  method  resulted  in  more  willing  acceptance  of  new 
check-out  procedures,  closer  adherence  to  established  procedures,  more 
courtesy  to  customers,  better  utilization  of  time,  and  more  employee  sat- 
isfaction with  the  instruction  received.  The  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Marketing  and  Facilities  Research  Branch,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^6.  It  is  part  of  a  series  of 
similar  studies  designed  to  improve  retail  marketing  operations. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made  in  food  retailing  during  the 
past  20  years,  in  introducing  labor  saving  devices  and  practices,  labor 
continues  to  be  the  principal  cost  item  in  this  important  segment  of  the 
food  marketing  channel.  Increased  employee  productivity  is  of  immediate 
help  to  food  retailers  and,  in  the  long  run,  contributes  toward  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  marketing  food. 

Motivation  as  Necessary  as  Training 

High  employee  productivity  in  food  retailing  depends  not  alone  on 
good  equipment  and  sound  operating  methods;  it  depends  also  on  adequate- 
ly trained  and  motivated  employees.  Supermarket  operators  and  USDA  re- 
searchers have  found  that  when  new  equipment  and  improved  practices  are 
introduced,  employees  in  one  store  will  show  marked  increases  in  produc- 
tivity, while  in  another  store,  using  the  same  equipment  and  procedures, 
very  little  is  gained.  Even  where  procedures  have  been  long  established 
there  are  considerable  differences  in  ho"w  faithfully  employees  follow 
them.  Thus  the  returns  expected  from  improved  equipment  are  not  always 
obtained,  and  the  potential  value  of  well, thought-out  operating  proce- 
dures are  not  fully  realized.  With  rising  labor  costs  and  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  good  personnel,  food  store  operators  are  turning  to  better 
means  of  developing  their  employees.  Food  store  managers  generally  agree 
that  employee  performance  can  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  way  em- 
ployees are  instructedo 

The  study  of  training  methods  to  improve  employee  performance  was 
conducted  among  matched  stores  of  two  supermarket  organizations  located 
in  Eastern  metropolitan  areas. 
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Training  Methods  Tested 


Two  methods  of  training  were  tested:  The  principal  characteristic 
of  one  was  written  instructions;  the  main  characteristic  of  the  other  was 
participation  by  the  cashiers  in  the  training  program.  Training  was  given 
to  full-time  cashiers  only,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  perform- 
ance. The  instruction  given  them  included  comments'  on  customer  courtesy, 
a  review  of  current  practices,  and  some  suggested  new  procedures. 

Training  by  Written  Instruction 

A  memorandum  covering  the  principal  points  of  the  check-out  opera- 
tion was  sent,  over  the  signature  of  the  general  supervisor,  to  the  store 
managers  of  the  "control"  group  of  stores.  The  supervisor  requested  store 
managers  to  tell  their  cashiers,  individually  or  in  groups,  about  the  memr- 
orandiam  and  have  the  cashiers  take  a  copy  home  to  read.  This  method  of 
improving  the  performance  of  cashiers  was  customarily  used  in  the  food 
stores  studied  and  is  characteristic  of  the  methods  used  by  small  super- 
market organizations. 

Training  With  Cashier  participation 

This  system  included  a  number  of  devices  to  obtain  cashier  partici- 
pation in  the  training  process:  (1)  The  study  director  visited  the  stores 
several  times  prior  to  the  training  date,  asking  the  cashiers  for  their 
views  on  various  aspects  of  the  check-out  operation,  (2)  The  cashiers 
in  several  of  the  stores  were  asked  to  help  develop  and  try  out  the  new 
operating  procedure  to  be  incorporated  in  their  instruction.  (3)  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  led  by  an  experienced  instructor,  in  which  the  cashiers  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  check-out  operation  as  a  group.  (k) 
At  the  meeting  a  movie  was  shown  on  the  subject  of  courtesy,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  new  operating  procedure  was  given  by  several  cashiers 
present.  The  group  was  asked  to  discuss  the  movie  and  the  demonstration. 
The  points  covered  during  the  meeting  of  cashiers  were  the  same  as  those 
in  the  written  instruction  and  copies  of  the  same  memorandum  were  later 
distributed  to  the  cashiers. 

Training  Elements 

The  manner  in  which  the  study  was  conducted  introduced  some  impor- 
tant elements  of  training  which  affected  the  performance  of  cashiers  in 
both  groups.  These  elements  were:  (1)  Close  and  consistent  follow-up 
and  (2)  evidence  of  management  interest  in  the  cashiers'  work.  It  is 
likely  that  because  of  these  factors  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  perform- 
ance was  recorded  for  all  cashiers  in  this  study  than  might  otherwise  be 
obtained  by  the  training  methods  described.  The  significance  of  the  study 
lies,  however,  in  the  difference  in  performance  between  the  two  groups 
of  cashiers. 

Results  of  the  Controlled  Experiment 

Cashiers  whose  instruction  was  principally  a  written  memorandum  fol- 
lowed a  suggested  new  procedure  in  60  percent  of  the  customer  check-outs; 
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cashiers  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  new  procedure  before  adopt- 
ing it  followed  the  new  practice  in  77  percent  of  the  cases. 

Closer  adherence  to  established  procedures  was  obtained  by  the  imr- 
proved  training.  Actions  required  in  established  check-out  procedures 
were  correctly  performed  in  88  percent  of  the  cases  by  the  group  of  cash- 
iers given  written  instruction  and  93  percent  by  the  group  whose  training 
included  a  discussion  of  established  procedures. 

Courtesy  to  customers  was  increased  by  improved  training.  Cashiers 
whose  training  was  by  memorandum  followed  courtesy  practices  in  k?  per- 
cent of  the  check-outs^  those  participating  in  their  training  were  court- 
eous in  63  percent  of  the  cases. 

Cashiers  receiving  improved  training  scored  substantially  better  on 
utilization  of  time.  Of  the  ratings  given  cashiers  instructed  primarily 
by  written  memorandum,  30  percent  were  excellent  and  35  percent  were  poor. 
Of  ratings  given  cashiers  participating  in  their  instruction,  k3  percent 
were  excellent  and  ll|  percent  were  poor. 

Better  Performance  Lasts 

The  performance  of  cashiers  who  received  the  improved  training  was 
better  not  merely  during  a  l^-week  period  immediately  after  the  training 
date,  but  also  10  weeks  later  when  additional  observations  were  made. 
Moreover,  these  cashiers  evidence  positive  satisfaction  with  their  train- 
ing while  most  of  the  other  group  were  indifferent  to  the  written  in- 
structions they  had  received. 

The  study  shows  that  a  training  system  which  gives  cashiers  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  their  work,  to  help  develop  improvements  in  required 
practices  and  to  participate  in  a  group  training  conference  can  obtain 
superior  performance.  These  results  were  obtained  in  two  supermarket 
organizations,  and  similar  results  can  probably  be  obtained  by  other  food 
stores  following  the  same  training  principles.  The  cost  of  conducting  a 
training  program,  such  as  the  improved  system  tested  in  the  study,  is  es- 
timated at  $10  per  employee  trained.  Results  of  the  study  suggest  that 
more  effective  training  will  reduce  operating  costs  and  improve  customer 
relations. 

Results  Could  Be  Extended 

While  this  study  was  limited  to  training  cashiers,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  same  techniques  could  be  employed  with  comparable  results  on 
other  groups  of  food  store  employees  and  those  in  other  food  marketing 
operations.  For  example,  if  better  methods  of  training  were  employed  to 
instruct  grocery  clerks  in  food  stores  or  order  assembly  men  in  grocery 
warehouses,  it  could  be  anticipated  that  there  would  be  better  utiliza- 
tion of  time,  closer  adherence  to  soundly  established  procedures  and  more 
willing  acceptance  of  improved  methods  of  work.  Worthwhile  savings  in 
labor  costs  would  result  from  such  improved  performance  and  tangible  con- 
tributions toward  lowered  food  marketing  costs  would  be  made. 
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The  following  addresses  and  publications,  issued  recently,  may  be 
obtained  upon  request.  To  order,  check  on  this  page  the  publications  de- 
sired, detach  and  mail  to  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Publications: 

U.  S.  Standards  for  Collard  Greens  or  Broccoli  Greens  (Effective 
April  16,  1953).     Issued  March  27,  1953.     h  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

U.S.  Standards  for  Oranges  (Calif.  &  Ariz.)  Effective  March  8,  1953. 
Issued  February  10,  1953.     10  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

U.S.  Standards  for  Mustard  Greens  and  Turnip  Greens  (Effective  March 
8,  1953).    Issued  March  6,  1953.    3  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

Garlot  Unloads  of  Certain  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  100  Cities  and 
Imports  in  5  Cities  for  Canada,  Calendar  Year  1952.  March  1953.  12ii  pp. 
(PMA)  (Processed) 

Color  Measurements  of  Cotton  (Second  Report  on  Application  of  Ni cker- 
son-Himter  Cotton  Colorimeter,  Including  a  discussion  of  recent  work  on 
standards  for  grade).     March  1953.     38  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

Summary  of  Fiber  and  Spinning  Test  Results  for  Some  Varieties  of  Cot- 
ton Grown  by  Selected  Cotton  Improvement  Groups  Crop  of  1952.  February 
1953.    33  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

Relationship  of  Fineness  in  Wool  Top,  Noil,  Card  Sliver,  and  Grease 
Wool.    November  1952.     l5  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

Consumer  Purchases  of  Fruits  and  Juices  by  Regions  and  Retail  Out- 
lets Oct.  -  Dec.  1952o     March  1953.     36  pp.     (PMA)  (Processed) 

The  Wholesale  Produce  Market  at  Rochester,  N.  Yo  January  1953.  60 
pp. '  (PMA)  (Processed) 


(Be  certain  you  have  given  us  your  name  and  full  address  when  order- 
ing statements  or  publicationSo  Check  only  the  individual  items  you  wish.) 
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